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RBSTPACT 

The rhetoric of the community colleges presents them 
as democratizing agents, enabling the underprivileged to move upward 
in society through education. While this is their purpose, the 
community colleges also aspire to gain acceptance as regular members 
of the system of higher education. In Connecticut, the image of the 
community colleges suffers for several reasons: (1) they must compete 
with university 2-year transfer institutions; (2) they are not 
allowed to duplicate the technical colleges' role; <3) they are 
housed in substandard buildings where no courses requiring equipment 
are possible; (U) their per capita expenditures are the lowest among 
state institutions. Their role in social equalization is hampered by 
the desire to approximate U-year institutions in student body makeup, 
implying a need to avoid high minority enrollments. The faculty is 
demoralized by a hierarchical governance structure in which it has no 
power. High turnover and constant tensions among faculty, 
administration, and students, and an absence of effective leadership 
have prevented the colleges from developing a clear sense of purpose. 
This study, based on statewide research as well as a case study of 
South Central Community College, casts doubt on whether equal 
opportunity can be fostered under such conditions. (MJK) 
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I. IWITODUCTION 

Diversification is one of the means by which the 
systems of higher education in advanced industrial societies 
have responded to recent demands for gresiter access. Ihe 
United States is distinctive for both the heterogeneity of 
its post- secondary institutions ?jLnd the extent to which it . 
has moved toward universal access to higher education. The 
rapid growth of community colleges, differing from the more 
established colleges €md universities in such significant 
aspects as admission, tuition and length and type of curricu- 
lum, has been one of the most significant struct-ural changes 
in higher education in the United States in the past decade. 

Between I960 and 1970, the total number of community 

p 

colleges in the country doubled; during the late 1960's, 
they were established at the rate of one a week.^ Kvery 
state except South Dakota now has some form of community 
college. The Carnegie Commission estimates that almost 
30 percent of all undergraduates and 25 percent of all 
students in higher education are currently enrolled in a 
community college and that by 1980 community college students 
v.'ill conctitute 35 to 40 percent of all undergraduate 
students. ^ 

Tiila expanding network of community colleges han 
brought into focus; the underlying problem of di.verr.ification. 
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Can there be equality of status among institutions of higher 
education which differ in the character of their student 
body, the educational backeround of their facult.7, and the 
nature of their curriculum? Can a system of hij^her education 
offer unstratified variety in its institutions, providing 
genuine alternatives for different types of students, or 
do those institutions automatically foiro a hierarchical 
structure which corresponds to the social stioicture of 
society at large?^ More immediately, do community colleges 
function primarily to expaiid opportunities for a segment of 
the population which previously did not have access to 
post- secondary education, or do they ser^^e as selective 
mechanisms, "sorting out" the students whom higher education 
does not v;ant? 

The rhetoric of the community cclleges presents them 
as demociatizing agents, eiiabling the underprivileged to 
move upward through education. However, in his classic 
study of San Jose City College, Burton Clark pointed out 
that a primal^ function of a community college is to "cool 
out" students whose ambitions outstiip their academic 
achievcrnsnt. The low tuition and open admissions policies 
of cominu:.ity collegoc extend educational opportunity to 
students whose financia] resources and academic recoi'ds 
prevent them from entering other po.st-secondary institutions. 
However, community collc'(;;es also aspire to gain acceptance 
OS rcciulfir uirmborr; of tho ryr.tcm of higher education. Most 
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traditional four-year colloces and universities are elitist, 
concerned far more about maintaining standards than about 
promoting social mobility; they gain status by improving the 
quality of their faculty, student body and curriculum. The 
"cooling out" process is the means by which community 
colleges solve the conflict between the democratic ideal of 
equal opportunity through education and the academic ideal 
of the pursuit of excellence. Although two-thirds of all 
entering community-college students declare their intention 
to transfer to a fo\ir-year college after completing a 
two-year program, the community college makes certain that 
only one-third of all entrants succeeds in fulfilling this 
goal. Through such means as pre-entrance aptitude tests, 
individual counsvilling, orientation classes, and probation 
notices, a large group of students are gradually convinced 
of their personal inadequacies and diverted into terminal 
vocatL.onal programs. The opaqueness of this screening 
process protects the democratic aura of the community 
college; students blame themselves rather than the insti- 
tution for thwarting their ombitions.'' 

Jerome Karabel has eought to make explicit the 
socio-economic dimonsions of the "cooling-out" process. 
The community college must carefully screen its stadentn 
not only because the faculty of traditional four-year 
post-nocondaty institutions prefer to educate only higiily 
quoliri':! .'.-LudcTil;: but ro b ecfju.".' ■ th(; cntiT'o Arncri<'T!ri 
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system of education serves to allocate youth to an ascribed 
occupational role. Community colleoe freshmen frequently 
come from low socio-economic backgroundo and hope to move 
upward in society through education; they wish to obtain 
the status and pecuniary rewards which the; believe a B.A, 
can confer. However, the educators, foundations and 
industries who insist that the community colleges emphasize 
vocational pion;rams are seeking to funnel a large per- 
centage of these ambitious students into relatively low- 
level occupations. In fact, students who succeed in 
continu'i.ng their education beyond the tv;o years of a 
community college are generally from a higher socio-economic 
background than those v;ho are diverted into terminal 
* vocational programs. I'he "cooling-out" process is thus a 
form of class-hasfcd trackiiig occurring within the community 
college. In addition, the community college can itself be 
considered the lov/cst track in the system of higher edu- 
cation. The unequal status of community colleges is 
clearly shown by their low level of funding relative to 
that of other post-.«-jecondary institutions. Moreover, the 
social coinposition of the student body is one of the 
criteria by which the prestige of an institution of higher 
education is measaured; the community coHege is thus con- 
sidered f;econd-rote precisely because it admits unselectod, 

8 

lower-clarjs youth. Karabol'c point is supported by the 
fnct that, in a rmuibor of citinr. thrnnf';}iout tho co^mtr^', 
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the students for whom the community colleges have been 
created are demanding entry instead to the established 
four-year colleges and universities, claiming that com- 
munity colleges are, by definition, inferior. 

This paper will explore the success of democ- 
ratization through an analysis of the community college 
system in Connecticut. It is important ' " 1 v;ith this 
issue within the context of a particular state, for 
education has t.vaditionally been the responsibility of 
state governments and public systems of education have 
therefore developed differently in the varioun' states. 
A good deal of the literature on community colleges has 
focused on such "pace-setter" states as California, Florida, 
raid Illinois, and generalizations about the nature of 
commuuity colleges have frequently been drav/n frou the 
experience of these state systems. By contrast, most of 
the community colleges in Connecticut are relatively new 
and f I agile institutions which have encountered substantial 
resistcnce in their attempts to gain recognition and 
acceptance. By v;ay of background, this paper will deal 
first with changing trends in collc^se enrollment in 
Connoctio.ut and with the history and ;3ti"ucture of public 
higher education in th.i state. The grov/th of Connecticut's 
community colleger, and the nature of their funding will 
then bu diccussed. Finally, the paper will prct-ont a case 
study ol' South Central Community Collop;o, n college in 

li 
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Kew Haven which hiGhlights, in a somewhat exaggerated foim, 
the problems oJ? all community colleges in the state. 

II. COKWECTICUT'S COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

A. Chanpqinp; Patterns of 
CollelFe Attendance 

Like many wealthy states, Connecticut is also a 

highly educated state. In 1970, it ranked first in per 

capita income in the nation and second in the number of 

Ph.D.s per million population.^ Eighty-one percent of 

Connecticut's IB-yoiir-old population completed high school, 

as opposed to 76 percent for the nation as a v/hole, and 

72 percent of the state's high school graduates attended 

10 

college, compared with 61 percent for the nation. 

However, higher education in Connecticut has always served 

those; who can r.ay for it. Like the rest of the north-east, 

Connecticut has been a center of private higher education. 

The state contains tv;enty-five private colleges, five of 

Which are two-year institutions. In 1968, 19 percent of 

the state's college frcchinen were enrolled in private 

1 

poct-socondary institutions. In addition, an unusually 
largo number of st-udonts leave Connecticut to attend 
college in other states. In 1968, Coniiccticut had a net 
debt of 21,121; "out-migrating" students; ' 42 perconL 
of the ^cniarnts of Connecticut v;ho wore enrolled nr; 
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freshmen anywhere were students at "out of state" institutions, 

compared with 16 perceiit of the college freshmen in the 

nation as a whole. It is important to note the different 

patterns of college attejidance in California and Connecticut 

because the state institutions of higher education in 

California frequently serve as a model. While the vast 

ma^jority of California's college freshmen remain in their 

home state to attend public post-secondary institutions, 

about two-thirds of Connecticut's student population either 

attend private institutions in the state or leave Connecticut 

to further their education. ^ 

During the 1960's, the demand for hi£sher education 

increased rapidly in Connecticut, as it did eveiywherc in 

the nation. In fact, this expansion in numbers of potential 

college applicants is frequently considered to be a cause 

of the speed with which American community colleges wore 

founded during the decade. Between I960 and 1970, the number 

of 18 year-olds in the United States increased 37 percent and 

16 

the number of high school graduates increased 56 percent. 
This created a larger cohort demanding entiy to the nation's 
institutions of higher education. The number of high school 
graduates continuing their education rose ^'t> percent from 
I960 to 1970,'^'^ and enrollment in post-secondary institutions 
increased from 3,609,000 to 7,920,000. The proporLion of 
student:: cnr-olled in the public sector grew from 50 percent 
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in 191^0 to 67 percent in 1965; the proportion is expected 
to roach 70 percent in 1980.'^^ Connecticut's rate of ei*owth 
exceeded that for the nation as a whole. Between I960 and 
1970, the number of 18-year-olds increased 42 percent, the 
number of students completins secondary school rose 57 per- 
cent and the number of high school graduates continuing 
their education in some form of post- secondary institution 
rose 96 percent. Enrollment in post-secondary institutions 
in the state rose from 55,800 in the fall of I960 to 125,680 
in the fall of 1970.^'^ Moreover, despite the continued 
importance of private higher education, the number of 
students in the public sector overtook the number in private 
post-secondaiy institutions in 1965.^^ Between 1965 and 
1970, the enrollment in the four state, colleges increased 
almost 100 percent. 

]E|y 1971, in Connecticut, as elsewhere- in the United 
.States, the period of expanding enrollment in higher edu- 
cation appeared to be over. That fall the proportion of 
high school graduates in Connecticut continuing their 
education fell by one percent to 71 percent, and the 

24 mi. 

next year the figure had dropped to 66 percent. These 
figures are particularly significant because the continu- 
ation rate of high-school graduates is one of the factors 
most frequently used to project enrollmont trends. More- 
over, in 1971 the rate of growth of full-time undergraduate 
enrollmont in Connecticut's pont-nocondorj' institutions 
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began to decline. Institutions which had been created to 
accommodate the masces seeking admission to higher education 
in the 1960's suddenly found themselves with a dwindling 
clientele. 

B, Tiie System of Hioiher Education 

In the early 1960's, Connecticut's system of public 
higher education consisted primarily of a university and 
four state colleges. The university was founded in Storrs 
in 1881 as the Storrs Agricultural School, a land grant 
college. Its su .cessive name changes demonstrate the 
way in which it was gradually transformed into a selective, 
multi -purpose university. It was named the Storrs Agri- 
cultural College in 1895, Connecticut Agricultural College 
in 1899, Connecticut State College in 1953 and finally the 
University of Connecticut in 1959.^*^ Mae university cur- 
rently consists of 17 schools and colleges. By law it is 
charged with "exclusive responsibility for programs leading 
to doctoral degrees." The four state colleges began as 
normal schools established between 1850 and 1903 in New 
Haven, New Britain, V/illimantic and Danbury. These schools 
also followed a route parallel to that of comparable 
institutions in other states, and increasingly tended to 
model themselves on the more prestigious post-secondary 
institutions. During the 1930' s, when the schools received 
the privilege of granting the B.A. degree, theii newly 
rnhanccc! status was symbolized by a change of name to 
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state Teachers Colleces. lairing the 1960 *s the institutions 

added graduate programs and dropped the "Teachers" from 

their official title* Although teacher training is stiir'^ 

their primary function, the state colleges have sought to 

broaden and diversify their curricula. At the same time, 

they have tigJitened their admissions requirements and become, 

in part, residential colleges. Students are recruited 

throughout the state and selected on the basis of class 

rank and entrance examination scores. In 1970, most of the 

students in the state colleges were in the top 50 or 60 per- 

50 

cent of their high school graduating class. ^ 

The continual up-grading of the four colleges and 
the university left room at the base of the academic hierarchy 
for a new type of institution catering to a less selective 
clientele and assuming some of the functions which the 
former normal schools and the land-grant college had shed. 
In almost every state, community colleges are non-residential 
two year institutions which charge little or no tuition, . 
have minimal entrance requirements and offer both liberal 
arts and vocational courses. The first community colleges 
in Connecticut were established in Norwalk, Manchester and 
Winctod, by the individual municipalities in the early 
1960's. The community college system officially began in 
1965 with the passage of Public Act i530. This act, which 
reorganized the entire public sector of higher education 
in Connecticut, incorpoi-ated the three existing campuses 
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into a Reeional Coinmunity College syfitein and provided for 

'51 

the establiehuicnt of additional colleges. "By 1965» the 
basic shape of public higher education in Connecticut thus 
resembled that of many other states in the country* Connecti- 
cut has a three-tier system with the university at the apex, 
the four state colleges in the middle and the more numerous 
commuiiity colleges forming the base of the pyi'amid. 

This sti-ucture is complicated to some degree in 
Connecticut by the existence of two types of public, two-year 
institutions which operate alongside the community colleges. 

Connecticut was one of nine states which established a 

'62 

number of lower-level branches of the university.*^ These 
branches, located at Groton, Hartford, Stamford, Torrington 
and V/aterbuiy, generally serve students with higher academic 
capabilities and aspirations than those of the community 
college entrants. The courses provided at the branch 
campuses are modelled closely on the first two years of 
the traditional liberal arts college and graduates are 
automatically accepted into the upper-division of the Storrs 

7,7 

campus. '^'^ Tlfic low en2.*ollmGnt at some of these campuses 
has caused educators and state officials to raise questions 
about their continued usefulness.-^ 

The technical colleges pose.- more serious competition 
for the community colleges. These institutions have their 
roots in technical high schools v;hich were established 
during the post-war years in IlarLford, Norwich, Watci-bujy 



and Worwalk, and gradually upgraded.^-' OJheir ensineering 

pro{srams are at a higher level than those foiind in most 

of the nation's community colleees and applicants are 

required to demonstrate considerable sophisitication in 

science and mathematics.^^ Almost all of their graduates 

either secure immediate employment in industiy or transfer 

37 

to a four-year college in order to obtain a B.S. degree. ' 

Because the state government is anxious to prevent 
duplication of costly programs and facilities, the newer 
community colleges have been prevented from offering the 
technical courses v/hich provide the core of the vocational 
curriculum at many "comprehensive" community colleges in 
the nation. There have recently been a number of sue; 
gestions that the technical colleges and community colleges 
either amalgamate or establish machineiy through v/hich tliey 
can coordinate their activities. In fact, some reports 
have recommended that a new technical college, authorized 
by the state legislature in 196? for the greater New Haven 
area, be consti-uctcd adjacent to South Central Community 
College. a?he technical colleges, however, have expresr.ed 
strong opposition to any typo of merger, and their close 
relationship with industry has given them a pov/erful 
position from which to voice this opinion. Like the four- 
year institutions v;hich are asked to rsdrait some of the 
new students knocking at their doors, the technical colleges 
have warned that the high quality of their programs would 
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suffer from close affiliation with the low-status community 
col lego 15. 

C, Ttio EypanGion of Cowinunity Collec^ies 

The community college system crew rapidly after 1965. 
In that yeai" three campuceG v/ere already in existence; by 
vhe end of 1969, ten more had been either established or 
authorized by the General Assembly. The speed with which 
the new campuses were launched demonstrated the absence of 
systematic planning. V/hile state officials and educators 
opposed inauguration of new campuses before those already 
operating had been strengthened, politiciaris vied with 
each other for the privilege of bringing a community 
college home to their constituents. Complaints about 
political interference with community colleges were thus 
heard at the very beginning of the system. It will be seen 
that this politicization has lessened their contribution to 
social equality. 

In one respect, however, the haste with which the 
carapusec were created did foster equal opportunity in higher 
education. Six years after the community college system 
was established, Conncct:icut had become "one of the state 
leaders in the drive tov/ard universal access to higher 
education."'*"^ By 1971, Connecticut had tv;elvc community 
colleges. Despite the state's poor over-all record in 
public highor education, it hod founded community colleges 
within commuting distance of a greater proportion of ita 
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population than any other state. A small and densely 

populated state, Connecticut could offer collcjse education 

to most of its residents with a relatively small number of 

campuses. Although California had seven times as many 

collcGGS categorized as "free access," the state is thirty 

times as lajge.^^ Eighty-seven percen-^ of Connecticut's 

population lived within commutinc distance of a "free access" 

college, as opposed to 60 percent in California and 42 per- 

46 

cent in the nation as a v;hole. 

Nevertholesi;, free access is not the only component 
of equal opportunity. A state docs not automatically 
redistribute privilcisc in higher education by moving 
toward universal access. The significant question is not 
v/huthcr students can find a non-selective, low-tuition 
college close to hoiflc, but v/hctlicr thuy can receive an 
education v;hich meets their needs once they enroll. Does 
funding ponidt the college to provide compensatoi-y programs 
for students with poor academic backgrounds, and adequate 
vocational courses for students who seek immediate omploy- 
mont? Can students who wish to obtain a B.A. transfer 
readily from a community college to a four-yco- college, 
or arc they subject to a "cooling-out" process? Docs tho 
commuiiity college offer an education which is vicswed as 
intrinsically infcrioi'? Tlior.o arc sojno of the quontions; 
which thiG paper will try to answer. 
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The comraunity collegeB expanded in cize ac v/cll as 
in number during the lotu 1960' s. Tliis waD» as we have 
ccen, a period v/hcn enrollment roce rapidly throughout the 
public eector of hieher education. However, the community 
collcGO jsyatom v.as "the inaijor grov;th unit of higher education." 
In 1905 the full-time equivalent enrollment of the three com- 
munity collecec v/ao It'fi?^; the ten community colletjes v;hich 
were operating by 1970 had a combined full-time equivalent 

c.r\ 

enrollment of 12,198.-^ At least in terms of the aizQ of 
its student body, the community college system constituted 
a substantial part of tho public sector of higher education 
by this date. Moreover, it has been estimated that by 1979 
the community colleges will contain over a third of the 
studcntf? em-olled in public post-secondni-y institutions in 
Connecticut.'''^ The quality of public hicher education will 
thus be determined, to a sicnificant extent, by the per- 
fofm;dLncc of the cociinunit.y colloi^cr.. 

However, this orpfinsion has not continued. 5'he 
coiiiiiiunity collceor. have been affected by the cnrolliijcnt 
trcndi; experienced throU(^houi hicher education, decpito the 
difference in clientc?^(j. After 1971 » the number of full-time 
ntuflcnt.'j at tho community coll(!COJ> began to decline.-^" Come 
ntatc plcLni;oi':; have projected that by 19^J0 or 19B5 ^i^ch 
co;r.inunity collecG will contaiii fi'om two to I'ive thouf;tind 
daj/-tiB.e stuflontc. -^-^ However, it is doubtful that moro 
Uufi a fev; c:5!;ipuno:; \:iM in fact have Liuch lar^e ntudcnt 

} 
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bodico unlecc the mout recent trends are reveroed.'^ 
Enrollment ric^irLj for the twelve coimnvinity colloeec in 
the fall of 1972 in ^^able I. 



Despite the rapid grov/th of the cominunity collGge 
system after 1965, funding lajseo^- 3:t was far easier to 
pass lecislation creating new campuses than it was to pro- 
vide thoae institutions with sufficient funds. In the 
absence of more accurate standards, the quality of an 
educational instit-ution is often measured by its resources. 
Low per capita ex|>Qnditures have been the most important 
problem of each of Connecticut's community colleges. In 
197^^1 a croup of educators and prominent citizens v;ho 
prepared a report for the Master Plan for Higher Education 
in Connecticut felt compelled to plead that "the open 
admissions policy at the comsiunity colleges be made 
operative by adequate funding."'''^ 

In part, the low level of funding for the community 
colleges results from the fact that public higher education 
has always been a low priority in Connecticut. In 1970 » 
the state ranked first in per capita income in the nation. 
However, it ranked forty-seventh both in per capita 
cxpcndituror. for public hichor education and in the amount 
spent for each co]lep;o-agc resident. These figures are 
pftrticularly strikinc bocau.'u: the rise in enrollment during 
the 19G0'f; luid been accompanied by markedly increased 
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expenditure n. Appropriations voted by the r,ta^n lociclaturo 
for hiclic^' education rocc from Sli5.b million in 1960-61 to 
SB?. 8 inillion in 1970-71 •^'^ Ujifortunrtely, ehortly after 
most of Uio row community colleges bogaa operation, this 
incrcaoo in appropriations abiniptly ceaeed. Since 1970, 
there has been a decline in the support allocated for each 

no 

student in public hijjher education, '^ 

The.' low level of oupport for community colleges can 
alco bo attributed to their position at the bottom of the 
academic hierarchy. As Karabel has pointed out, state 
governments frequently allocate more money for each student 
at the more prceiticious institutions. In California, for 
example, "the higher ranking the institution, the more public 
money spent on the student. "^^ This pattei'n of differential 
fundinis is frequently justified by the absence of costly 
research at the community colleges. However, many educators 
doubt that a two-year program offoririg compcnsatoiv suid 
vocational courses can operate any more cheaply than the 
lower-level program of a traditional four-year college. 
Ncvcithcless, throughout the nation, community collecos 
hovo frequently appeared attractive to legislators precisely 
becauno they wore billed as an inexpensive mean« of edu- 
cating the masses. 

Connecticut's comaiunity colleges arc thus doubly 
dir.ndvantngcd ; they are funded at a lower rate than the 
ot)ici' unit:j of public po.st-sccondaiv oducaoiou by ri rtnto 

Hi 
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govcrmiiCht which hau alwa;/n stinted on money for hicher 

education. i'Uc por cnpita e3q>onditurc for each i'ull-timc 

equivalu..t student if; S2,$31 at tlio univeriity, S1,557 

at the ctate colleges and at the community collegcG.^^ 

lOio Hai:tnr Plan for llichor Education in Connecticut compared 

1971-72 cjcponditureo per commurdty colles© otudent with 

tho.10 of twenty-one other atates. ' The median per capita 

expenditure for the tv/enty-two atatct; was ^1,56iJ; only ono 

of those states appropriates lesa for each community college 

student than docc Connecticut, The I-laster Plan states: 

The per-ctudont nupport level of Connecticut * £? 
regional cominunity collof^es parallels that for the 
state '£j secondaiy schooln. Tnif.; would be tenable if 
it enabled the collec^oa to offer an adequate spectrum 
of prorjrnms but it does not. 'Ilie level of operational 
su])port; haa been so low that it has limited the ability 
of the community collef^Gs to provide prcprofessional, 
tenninnl paj*aprofeacion&l and rjkills procramn, even in 
sub^icct areas that do not require corjtly laboratorier:, 
shops and equipment. The low support level also 
curtails communit^y service profp^ams. The New England 
A.'jsociation of Schools and Colleges has cleai-ly 
indicated that it cannot continue to accredit some 
of Connecticut's community collep;es unless their 
support levels and thoir facilities are improved. 

ThQ inadequacy of support for the community colleces 

is clearly deuionstrated by the mui^eshift facilities at 

many of the campuses. In tui'n, these facilities offer the 

most visible evidence of the low status of coBWiunity colleges. 

High :;cliooln» old factories, a former shopping center and 

even the condemned maximum security ward of a state mental 

hospital have been used as classrooms. A report issued in 

the fall of 1971 on the status of facilities at eight 
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community collccen noted that throe had no place to hold 
laree mcctinco* five lacked adequate laboratories and 
equipment for occupational programs, two had no opace for 
physical education programs » tv;o had no soundproof ing 
between clascroomc, four had a serious lack of parkinc and 
four had only one room for faculty offices. Students who 
Ro to colleec in such surroundings cannot help but feel 
that they arc receiving a second-rate education. 

The diccu£^sion up to this point enables us to draw 
some conclusions about the extent to which Cormecticut ' s 
community colleees foster social equality in hifihor edu- 
cation. It is important to remember that some of the 
problcmr. which the community colleges face result from 
the newness of the system. Others arc common to all 
public i^ost-sccondary institutions in the state; public 
hichcr education )ias traditionally been accorded low priority 
in Coruiccticut and neither the state colleges nor the 
university iiar; bocouie a source of commiUial pride. Ilcvorthcle 
the inadequate funding of all of the community colleges and 
the makeshift facilities of many make apparent the low 
position of coc;munity collecos in the academic hierarchy. 
By creiitir.i^ a larijo number of widely distributed institutions 
which cator to i:tudent.'j previour,ly orcludod from hit^her 
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education, Coimtjcticut hae taken a otep toward rcdir.tributine 
educational privilege. However, thcac now Gtudcnts enter 
schools clearly demarcated in ctatus from cxictine poot- 
occondai'y institutions. The dcccription ol* an individual 
community collefje which Tollows will permit us to examine 
the relevance for Connecticut of further elements in the 
annlyceo of both Clark and Karabel. 



III. SOUTH CEIiTlOL COKI^mJITY COLLEGE 

The ?o ic considerable variation moxiQ the twelve 
community collc^ijos in Connecticut. Defipito the problems 
which have besot the entire community colloce system, some 
of the campuses have established a fine roimtation. South 
Central Community College in Hew Haven, located in the 
center of t)ie city and enrolling a larce minority population, 
has remained more marginal than any of the other caropuses. 
Although this compus can not be considered representative 
of tlio community collei:;es in the state, it will be examined 
in depth because it clearly illustrates the tension bctv;ccn 
democracy and academic pi-cstiEc 

A. Rncini M.-ir.oriti of.; 

It is (generally assumed that tho extent to v.hich a 
school fo!^.tcrt; i:ocinl equality ir. dependent, at Icaiit in 
part, on the c-ai:o with which minority r.tiulonts can {^oin 
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admisnlon and remain to receive a degree. However, as both 
Clark and Karabol have pointed out, the composition of the 
student body io a detenniuant of status for an institution 
of hiehor education. A post- secondary institution s^ins 
prcstitsc by acquiring a student body closely reeemblinc 
that of traditional four-year collcccs. I" the proportion 
of minority' sitidents is large, that alone is cause for the 
school to be considered second-rate. 

During tlie late 1960's, numerous campus incidents 
focused on the issue of race and a primary objective of 
open-door admissions policies was to provide minority 
groups with access to hielier education. Nevertheless, 
racial minorities arc still greatly undei^rcp resented in 
American colleges and universities.^^ The racial inequality 
of Connecticut's system of public higher education has been 
widely criticised .^^ In fact, the private sector has 
assumed a larger responsibility for reversing past depri- 
vation than have the state controlled four-year institutions.^ 
Between the fall of 1970 and the fall of 197?, the percentage 
of minority youth among all full-time undergraduate ijtudents 
in Connecticut rose approximately one percent. In four-year 
private collcgofj and universities the proportion incroo::cd 
from 5 to G.a percent while in the University of Coiinocticut 
and the four state colleges, the proportion rose from '4^.9 to 
6.1 percent. See Table II. 

H'iie uiidorrepronoritation of Connecticut's minoj-ity 
population in public four-year colleges mny stem partly from 
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the chaiiGinc demographic composition of the state. In I960, 
Connecticut mud a predominantly wliite state, containin^s 
only 'U'^- percent minority residents. The large st ethnic 
group were Italians who comprised 2'l.1 percent of the 
population. JJurinc the ^9G0's, however, the black and Puerto 
Rican population of the state more than doubled. In 1970 
the State Commission on Human Rights and Opportimities . 
estimated that Coiinecticut ' s black and Puerto Rican popu- 
lation represented betv/een eight and ten percent of the 
total. Racial minority communities grew most rapidly in 
the cities, which whites fled in quest of the suburbs. 
By the early 1970' s, eight cities contained 78 percent of 
the state's minorit-y residents. The three cities with the 
lai-gest minority communities were Hartford, Bridgeport and 
Kew Haven '^'^ See Table III. 

The location of the state's public four-year colleges 
is one reason for their inaccessability to Connecticut's 
non-white residents. The state University is situated in 
a small town. Neither Hartford nor Bridgeport has a public 
four year college. But New Haven is the home of Southern 
Connecticut State College, an obvious school at which 
graduates of South Central Community College might continue 
their education. Southern Connecticut, however, has a 

72 

reputation of being inliospitablo to minority students. 
Despite the recent upgrading of the college, it is still 
viewed as a school for v;}iite, lower middle-class Italian 
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girls who want to be teachers. Unlike a community college 
which selves an exclusively local clientele, Southern 
Connecticut recruits students from all parts of the state; 
the blacks who live within a few miles of Southern Connecticut 
do not consider it "their" school. Betv/een the fall of 
1970 and the fall of 1972, the total full-time minority 
enrollment at Southern Connecticut increased by only six 
students from 171 to 177 while the total full-time enrollment 
rose from 6,836 to 7,116.*^^ 

In Connecticut, as in many states in the country, 
the community colleges contain higher proportions of minorit"y 
students than the public four-year institutions. The pro- 
portion of minority students in all of the regional community 
colleges in Connecticut rose from 10.1 percent in the fall 
of 1970 to 11.5 percent in the fall of 1972."^^ Vihile the 
University of Connecticut and the four state colleges 
contained a total of 1,187 black or Spanish- surname under- 
graduates in the fall of 1972, a total of 2,440 minority 
students v;ore enrolled in the twelve community colleges.'-^ 
The distribution of these students at the different campuses 
is shown in Table I. 

Only tv;o community colleges, South Central and 
Greater Hartford, contain a sizable proportion of minority 
students. In view of this, it is significant that the 
proportion of black and Puerto Rican studenuS at South 
Central rose between the fall of 1972 arid the fall of 1973.*^^ 



Enrollment at South Central 



Oommunity Collepic 



Fall, 1972 Fall, 1973 



Black 

Puerto lUcan 
White (and other) 




Thus, although the total enrollment declined, the number of 
minority students remained almost constant and the proportion 
of "black and Puerto Rican students rose from 29 percent to 
34 percent. It is dangerous to generalize from statistics 
of two years. Nevertheless, we can speculate that either 
blacks and Bierto Ricans had fewer options, or members of 
minority groups were more determined to attend any college, 
even if its prestige were falling, or white students were 
deterred precisely because they saw black and Puerto Rican 
students becoming a significant element in the student body. 



of educators for the Master Plan in Connecticut, called the 

77 

community college system the "Entree for Minorities. ' 
According to the report, "In Connecticut there has been a 
recent upspring of the community college system which, in 
many ways, provides the opportunity for greater accecsibilii;y 
to higher education of the minority student."*^® However, it 
is far from clear that the establisliment of community 
colleges in this state has actually served to bring minority 



The "Equal Opportunity" report, prepared by a group 
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groupo into the system o£ higher education. As we have 
seen, minority etudcntc conipricc a significant element of 
the student body at only tv/o community colleges. Both have 
encountered more difficulties than many of the other community 
colleges in establishing their reputations. Moreover, there 
is reason to suspect that at least some educators in the 
state view the expanding network of community colleges as a 
"safety-valve," diverting popular demand for places at the 
more exclusive colleges and universities. The president of 
a state college in Connecticut commented that his institution 
need not alter the low proportional representation of 
blacks in its student body because it would be the responsi- 
bility of the newly-founded community colleges to accommodate 
minority groups. The "Equal Opportunit-y" report itself 

issued the warning that "the community colleges must not 

30 

be "'a dumping ground for minorities.'" 

One way of testing whether community colleges serve 
to side-track students from the regular four-year institutions 
is by looking at the ease with which connnunity college 
students can transfer after completing two years' work. As 
the Prcliminai'y Draft of the Master Ilan stated, entry at 
the level of the community colleges "is limited access 
unless it leads to further opportunity in upper division and 
professional schools." The fact that the percentage of 
full-time black and Puerto Rican students at public colleges 
and universities remained virtually constant between 1970 



and 197^? lends substance to the fears of minority groups 
that tho creation of community collceec doec not promote 
racial equality in the system of higher education ae a 
whole. The reasons v;hy only a tiny fraction of South 
Central's students have succeeded in continuing their edu- 
cation in a four-year institution will be discussed at a 
later point. Here it is important to note that the nuBjber 
of minority students transferring from this community 
college to Southern Connecticut has clearly been far too 
small to affect the over-all ethnic composition of tho 
student body of tho state college. 

The proportional representation of minority groups 
on the professional staff at South Central also makes this 
college an unusual post-secondary institution in Connecticut, 
As Tables IV and V show, in the fall of 1972, the college 
employed more minority administrators than all of the other 
community colleges combined, Iloroovcr, although thr^ 
administrative staff at the college constituted only 
,05 percent of the administrators in the entire system of 
higher education, 20 percent of all minority administrators 
in the iiyaUim wore employed at South Central. Tv;enty-six 
percent of all full-time faculty at the college were members 
of racial minority groups. Thisi was a far higher pro- 
portion thaii at any other unit of public post-sccondaiy 
education in the state. 



B. Polilc.ion of the Stato r.ovcmfflont 
tov/nivl l^loiilh Conlrnl 

1. Byr.tem of Govcrnnnce of Hlg^hci' Education 

South Central is thus an iwpoi^tant college to 
study because minorities are unusually well represented 
botli on the profcccional staff and in the student body. 
We can assume that if the system of higher education in 
Connecticut held the interests of minorities paramount, 
South Central would receive some type of preferential 
treatment. In fact, the reverse appears to be the case. 
Before examining the policies of the central governing 
boards toward the college! , it is necessary to outline the 
pattern of control of Connecticut's community colleges. 

Connecticut is one of twelve states in which the 
state government has assumed full responsibility for all 
community colleges.®^ Public Act 550, which established 
the state system of community colleges in 19^5, created a 
Board of Tinistecs to govern the three community colleges 
already in existence and all additional institutions of 
this type.®^ The Board consists of tv/elve raombers, 
appoinbcd by the governor for six-year terms. They lue 
responsible for malcing all major policy decisions and for 
selecting the president of each college. As in many states 
in v/hich control of community collcefis is centralized, 
local laanicipalities do not contribute to the support of 
these colloijt.'ji.^^ Tuition received by each of the conirr.unity 
colleges goes into a general fund and is redistribuiod by 
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the etntc Government. Thua» althoueli the very term community 

collc(;o implicu a link bctv/ocn the institution and the 

neighborhood it cerves, in Connecticut the community has 

little control over the affaire of a community collece. 

The Board of Truotees doeo appoint a regional council for 

each of the twelve campuecs, but the councils are without 

real pov/er.®*^ Lacking authority to participate in policy 

decisions, the councils function primarily to promote 

public relations and to raise supplemental funds. 

Public Act 550 also provided for the creation of a 

central organizine and planrilng body, the Commission for 

Higher Education, responsible for coordinating the governing 

boards of the university, the state colleges, the community 

collegcfj and the technical colleges. The duties of the 

Commission include review of the budget, approval of pro- 

gi'ams, sites, tuition and salary changes, and responsibility 

for long-range planning. The Commission is composed of 

seventeen members, including the Commissioner for Education 

who servos as an cx officio member. One member is elected 

by the Boai'd of Trustees for each of the constituent units, 

and twelve are appointed by the governor for eight-year 
88 

terras. 

In February, 1975* there v;as one member of a 
minority group on the Commission for Higher Education and 
one on the Board of Trustees.®^ However, the minority 
reprcLiciitativc on the Board of Tru:jtocs resigned in the 
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fall of 1975.^^ 'Bio "Equal Opportunity" report stated: 

V/ith but one or two exceptions, the plight of 
aiinoriticG renults from the foiuial structure of ^ 
hifher education. V/hile the structure does not dic- 
allow the involvement of minorities, neither does it 
encourage their involvement on every level .... 

The entire ctructurc— including the Governor' £3 
office. State Legislature, the Commission for Higher 
Education, and the Boards of Trustees, and the insti- 
tutions themselves— reflects marginal input from 
minorities. The inclusion of one minority person, 
who would not have the mechanism to communicate with 
the broader minority community, is inadequate for 
reasonable representation of the community and 
its needs. 9^^ 

However, the low priority accorded to the interests of 
minority gro^PS in higher education appears to stem not* 
only from the unequal representation of minorities on the 
governing and coordinating boards but also from the high 
degree of political intxiision in the system as a whole. 
The Board of Ti-ustees, in fact, seems to sexve as an entry- 
way leather then as a buffer for political forces. In 
Connecticut, minority groups have almost no pov/er on the 
state level; politicization of the system of higher edu- 
cation thus entails continued discrimination against 
blacks. and Puerto Fdcons. As the tortuous history of 
selecting a permanent site for South Central Community 
College illustrates, this college has become a pawn in the 
political proccr.G. 

2. South Centrnl's SonTch for Pnrmrinont Fnr.il :i tier. 
V/hon the college opened in l^.'GB in New Hnvcn, 
it held clasccy in a high school and used a pre-V/orld War I 
armory located nearby for adminirtrative and faculty office;. 
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In 1969, the President of the collcgo wrote, "OJhe physical 

conditiono in which the Collece's personnel and students 

wu-^t live [ nic] and function is the most deplorable 

inadequacy ol' the institution. "^^ In the spring of 1970, 

the colleco trajisf erred its administrative offices to a 

former mansion about half a mile away. In the fall of 

1975, the armory was condemned and some of the offices 

remaining in it were moved to a community center a mile 
93 

awaj . 

Nevertheless, the major problems remained. The 

lack of a central caiapuo exacerbated the difficulties of 

conKaunication v/hich obsei'vers have noted at the collcise.*' 

Although it has been customary tliroughout the country for 

coBununity colleges to be established, at least temporarily, 

in facilities v;hich were shared with a high school, the 

disadvantages of this arrangement have frequently been 

noted. ^-^ Classes can meet only v;hen the high school is 

not in session, during the late ax'ternoon and evening. In 

a report commissioned by the Boai'd of Trutitoec, the 

Arthur D. Little Company wrote :^ 

A por.itive jmngo to engender community pride 
and respectability., is er..ionti£il to off octivcnofjn. 
, . . IlafJt dcsti-uctive of a positive imago is to 
temporarily houno a community colloge operation in 
a high f;chool v.'hich is boing used simultaneously 
by the secondary school. 

In addition, the college has use of only three laboratories, 

none of which is appropriate for vocational progrnms 

requiring equipment. It is largely for this reason that 
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llborul arta and businocw coursci? have formed the core of 

the curi'iculuiii. Tliu clannroocir., moreover, are eorioucly 

overcrowded, Iji June, 1972, the accreditation coBiinittoo 

of the Commicjion for Hi(?;her Education wrote, 

Ao lone as the collce:^ remaino at the present site 
it is doubtful it v/ill ever be able to offer a 
prot^ram which will be comnicndably reproeentative 
of v/hat a colleee ahould be providing for students 
who are fjeeking preparation for becomingrtgonstructive 
participants in modern complex oocieity.>S 

The following year the regional accrediting association, 
the Kew England Association of Colleges and Secondaiy Schools, 
threatened to remove even the conditional accreditation of 
the college unless it moved to a permanent and more suitable 
location by June 50, 197'^^^ 

Although South Central is not the only community 
college which began operation in makeshift aiid inadequate 
facilitieo, it h&Q encouiitercd greater difficulties than 
the other colleges in finding a suitable site for a permanent 
campus. 'BxQ quest began almost immediately after the college 
opened. Since then, the college officials have considered 
over nineteen possible sites. ''^^ The Preliminary Draft of 
the Ilastor Flan describes the way in which college sites are 
supposed to be selected in Connecticut:'^^'' 

At present, the process of dovelopinn higher 
education lacilities begins at the institationnl 
level, 'nic constituent units idonti^ their facili- 
ties needs and submit their project proposals to the 
trustees for evaluation and approval within the 
yearly capital budget. 

Subru fiuont to IJiir; npprov-'>l , the roqucst is 
forwarded to two separate agencies of the state 



Govtirnirient (1) the Budt;«t Orrice (I'eprcnentinp; the 
Hxccutivo Bronch), and (2) the Commionion for Higher 
Education (CI!.K). I^e Comtnicrion rcviev/o and recommondc 
on a priori t.y bajjis. The Budget Office, in conoul- 
tation vdth t)u) Public V/oi'ke Dopartmcnt , provides 
inforiTiation upon which the Govcrjior can base his ovm 
capital budt^et requoct. 

On April 1?, 1972, the Board of Truotccs passed a 
resolution authoris'.ine the lease of 50,000 square feet of 
the factoid bcloncins to the Seamless I?ubber Company, 
located on the edce of a black community, in Kev; Haven. ''^^ 
The Commission for Higher Education approved this recom- 
mendation in June.''^^ However, the followine September, the 
local paper reported that the state was considering con- 
structing a college on a former rifle i^ange, which belonged 
to the state, in East Haven. ''^^ In January, 197jJ, the 
Board of Tinistees passed a resolution reaffirming its 
original choice of the Seamless Kubber Company but the Board 
also stated that it v/ould consider the East Haven site under 
certain conditions. ''^^ At the same time, statements 
expressing strong disapproval of the latter site begun to 
be issued. Within a few months, the majority of the s'udents 
and faculty at the college, the local advisory board, local 
legislators, the Mnyor of Ilew Haven and such community 
gix)upc as the local chaptci of the IIAACP and the Black 
Coalition had voiced their opposition to the proposal. ''^^ 
Their arguments were fir/ji;, that the East Haven rifle range 
is located 4.7 miles from the center of Hew Haven and, 
since the site is not served by .-^-liable public trannporta- 
tion, it is inaccessible to many irmcr-city resident."., '^^'^ 
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A otudy conducted xxMcv the auepicec of the Board of Truotece 

chowcd that t)w mnjoidty of titudciitc attending the collego 

lived in Hew Haven or areas to the we&t or north; only a 

small pcrcentatsc of the students v;cre rccidonts of towns 

oast of Wovf Haven. '^^^ Tlie second argument against moving 

the college to East Haven was that the town had a reputation 

of being inliospitable to blacks and was thus a poor choice 

for a college in which minority groups constituted a sizable 

element of the student body. 

It was also charged that the proposal to construct 

a coifliounity college caicpus in East Haven was essentially 

a political move.''^^ Olhomas J. Ileskill, a Bepublican 

Governor, v/ishcd to perform a favor for I?i'ank Messina, the 

Republican Maj'or of East Haven; the Mayor of New Haven, 

Batholomew Ouida, is a Democrat. Messina v^antcd the college 

to be located on the rifle range in oi-der to prevent a 

proposjcd jail from being constructed on the site and to 

110 

have the surrounding land improved by the state, Luring 
his campaign for govoi-nor, Mccikill had promised the residents 
of East Haven that a jail v/ould not be built on the rifle 
range. '''^'^ East Haven officials claimod that bus trimS^ 
portation could be provided to the rifle range, that it 
would provide more "bucolic" surroundings than a renovated 
factory and that the college would add a "cultural clement" 
to the town. Moreover, a college located in East Haven 
would servo "all" students, not Just lainorities, and would 
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thu« have o butter reputation. 

In Marcli, 197iJ, the Board of Tmctces rcaffimicd 

its oriijlnal choice of the Seomlooo Rubber Compcuiy and 

113 

removed any other alternatives from consideration. 
Hov;over, the local Hew Haven paper stated that the propofjal 
to uoc this factory was being held up in the State Department 
of Public V/orks.'^'^'^ How Haven legiolators and community 
leaders noted that the Acting Commiscioner of this Depart- 
ment, Paul Manafort, was a former mayor of New Britain, 

Govoi^nor lletikill's home town, and that he had been appointed 
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to his prcaent position by the Governor. ^ The following 

month, Hoskill stated that he would veto any agreement 

116 

between the state and the Seamless I^ubbe^ Company. In 

May, the Regional Advisory Comraittoe and the college 

officials sought to circxurivent some of the Governor's 

objections to the factory by proposing a new site in New 

Haven, property owned by the Blakof;lec-Cant combine, 

a major company, in a developing industrial area, adjacent 

11 7 

to a black neighborliood and on a bus route. ' At its 
meeting on Hay 19 » the Board of Trustees passed a resolution 
authorising the lease or purchase of this property as a 
"satellite" campus for the college. '^'^^ Observers claimed 
that this action implied that the Board, despite its fonncr 
approval of the Now Haven nite, hud decided that the college 
would b(! located in East llnvcn,^^^^ In addition, community 
groups in Kow Ilavon argued that t)ic "satellite concept" 
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would rccult in nGGroc&tion. Blackn v;ould attend the 
inner-city branch cantpuH, which would offer primarily 
remedial courtJcc, while the student body at the central 

IPO 

Eact Haven cojapuo would be almost cxcluoively white* 
At a mectini; on June 15* the Commiss^ion for Higher Education 
also opposed the proposal for a satellite campus and 
cxprecr.ed its firm support for a pcnaanent facility in 
Wow Haven. 

Kevex^th^less, on June 18, the Board of Trustee a 

passed two ro»nlutions, one stating that the East Haven 

rifle range was its first choice for a permanent site and 

the other authorizing the use of the Bl alec sloe-Grant property 

for a branch campus. The president of the college, 

V/. DeHomer Viallcr, stated that he was "dcoply disappointed" 

but that the college should proceed to plan the East Haven 

campn.'.*. In Au(§ust, the Fiscal Policy and Plannijic 

CoiQinittec the Commiscion for Hiehcr Education visited 

both the East Haven and the Now Haven sites and hciyi em 

'ip/i 

open mootirig to hoar from all interested parties, 

Accoixilns to the local paper, over a dozen New Haven lecio- 

latora, students aiid community loadtsrs expressed "ovcr- 

whcliains" oppo::ition to the proposal to raovo the colli'co 

IP'S 

to East Havon. The follov;in(5 month, the Cominir>.'jion for 
Hiclior Education exorciuea iti\ veto power, rejecting; both 
the East Haven site and the "satellite concept." The 
reasons which the Commit;sion offered wore similar to those 
of New Havon community groups. Tlie Ea«t Haven site was 
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not within easy access of the lai'cc proportion of the 

minority ronidontii of Ncv; Haven who do not have cars. The 

"oatellite concept" wao unacceptable.' because the state 

would have to support two separate campuses; more seriously, 

the inner-city fe'^ility would have an entirely black student 

body v/hilo the suburban center would serve primarily v/hite 
127 

students. ' On October 30, the Commission directed the 

Department of Public Works to readvertise for bids for the 
128 

collcee. Throughout the fall, however, the Department 

120 

took no action. In January, 197^» a suit was filed by 

three students at the college, supported by the local 

chapter of the UAACP, making for an in^junction prohibiting 

Paul Manafort from interfering in the process of selecting 

1^0 

a college site. ^ On July 2, the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges removed its conditional accredita- 
tion of South Central Community College.''^'' 

The chain of events outlined above appears to 
demonstrate that the Governor v/as able to interfere v/ith 
the process of selecting a site by exerting pressure on 
both the Department of Public Works and the Board of 
Tructccn. The Commission for Higher Education, dominated 
by appointees of the previous governor, seemed to be less 
vulnerable to political pressure. Tlic issue of the site 
is critical to the college. Were the school to move to 
jLast Haven, it would almost certainly attract a veiy 
different clientele from that cui-rcntly enrolled. At the 
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same time, it io clear from the reports of various observers 
that the college can not continue to function as a viable 
entity in its present location. The loss of regional 
accreditation has Jeopardized federally funded programs 
at the college and made it even more marginal an institution. 

The extent to which South Central can be considered 
a democratizing agent can be explored further through a 
more detailed study of the internal organization of the 
college, the composition of its faculty and students, the 
nature of the curriculum and the rates of attrition, gradu- 
ation and transfer. 

C. Internal Orp:anization 

It seems plausible to expect that the success with 
which a community college advances social equality depends 
significantly upon the commitment of hvlh faculty and 
administration to tnat aim. At South Central, however, 
many observers have noted the lack of a common purpose and 
the absence of effective authority. Leadership is exercised 
neither by the faculty nor by the administration. One of 
the distinguishing characteristics of higher education 
is the degree of faculty autonomy, but the faculty at 
South Central do not participate in decisions affecting 
appointment, promotion or dismissal of other faculty 
membex'tj or in the design of curriculum or general program 
planning:;. The Board of Trustees selectc the president 

of each ccllego and he in turn is responsible for appointing 
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other members of the administrative staff. ''^^ The faculty 
are appointed by the administration and the Board of 
Trustees. A member of the administration presides at most 
of the faculty meetings and decides which items should be 
placed on the agenda. Shortly before the term began 
in September, 197^, the Board of Trustees removed the 
department heads. •^'^ The network of faculty committees 
which were established in their place are generally agreed 
to be "inoperative." -^^ As a result, there is no effective 
mechanism through which the faculty can exert any influence 
over important decisions. 

In a formal sense, the pattern of organization 
at the college can thus be categorized as hierarchical. 
However, it is doubtful that the Board of Trustees and 
the college's administrative staff aie really in control. 
The overriding problem at the college is the absence of 
rapport between administration and faculty. The internal 
tensions at the college were heightened v;hen the president 
terminated the contracts of ten faculty members in December, 
197'^. A number of students and some members of the black 
community charged that th e teachers had been singled out 
not because they were unqualified but because they tended 
to be sympathetic to the needs of minority students. ^ 
At the same time, all of the faculty began to feai* that, 
since the procedures for evaluating the teaching staff were 
not being enforced, their own positions alno might bo in 
Oeopaixiy. -^-^ The report of the regional accreditin-s 
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association remarked that "it would bo difficult to cite any 
other institution within our experiences where morale is 
Quite so low • • • this faculty is almost at a point of 
paranoia. "^^^ 

It has been impossible for the school to develop 
a distinctive character or sense of purpose in the midst 
of the continual internal dissension. The report of the 
New England Association of Schools and Colleges concluded: 
"At the present time there is no assurance that this college 
can begin to work towards a common goal v;ith any degree of 
unity and cooperation." Pounded without a well-defined 
aim, South Central has not succeeded in producing an 
organizational identity accepted by all sectors of the 
school's population. In turn, the absence of a sense of 
community and of effective leadership has left the college 
even more at the mercy of outside political forces. 

D. Faculty 

0316 relatively large number of part-time members 
of the teaching staff and the high turn-over of both the 
administration and faculty may have increased the diffi- 
culties of developing a cohesive and unified institution. 
Paculty members who come to the college to teach only one 
or tv/o courses and who retain their positions no more than 
a few semesters lack a feeling of commitment to the r.chool. 
The large percentage of part-time faculty members has been 
repeatedly criticized oince the college opened. In the 
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Xull of 19G9, the colleco employed 5^ part-time teachers 
but only 24 full-time faculty members. ''^^ the sprine 
of 1972, the ratio of full-time to part-time faculty 
pocitions had been almost rcverecd. The teaching staff 

144 

conciDted cf 42 full-time and 22 part-time faculty members. 
Kcvcrthclcss, the recional accrediting association stated 
that there were still too many part-time teachers, and 
urged that they be replaced by full-time facultj.''^^ 

There has also been a lack of continuity in both 
the faculty and administration. Of the 15 chief adminis- 
trative officers listed in a college report in October, 
1969, seven were no longer at the college in April, 1972. 
A report issued in the spring of 1972 listed 15 members of 
the adoinistx^ation. Of the six v;ho were on the adminis- 
trative staff in 1969, at least two had changed their Jobs. 
An additional administrator had been a member of the faculty 

in 1969. Eight administrative personnel, including the 
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president and academic dean, were nev/ to the college. 
In fact, although the college has been in existence only 
six years, it has had three different presidents. Tlic 
current president. Dr. V/. De Homer V/allcr, took office in 
September 1971. Tlic teaching staff has also experienced 
rapid turn-over. Of the 26 full-time faculty members in 
October, 19G9, 16 had loft the teaching staff by 1972. 
The "drop-out" rate of the 51 part-time faculty members 
was, as oncj might expect, even higher. I3y the spring of 
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197??, 55 weiT no lonccr at the collccc. Uiue, 15 of the 22 

part-time fnciilty members and 18 of the full-time membero 

* 14 

had coiuc to the colle^^c between October 1909 and April 1972. 

It will bo seen that a high proportion of the student body 
leaves the collece before completing two years* v/ork. South 
Central is thus a college with a rapidly shifting population; 
only a small percentage of the administration, faculty or 
student body remains at the college for a significant length 
of time. 

The absence of a v;ell-defined goal at the college 
is reflected in the haphazard marmer by which faculty 
members are recruited. Teachers have frequently been hired 
a few days before the beginning of term and some have not 
even been interviewed before receiving an appointment. It 
would bo extremely unlikely that a faculty so selected 
would share a comraon ideal, such as social equality through 
education. 

©lore is considerable controversy about the appropri- 
ate training and background for a faculty member at a 
community college. This may stem partly from the ambiguous 
position which community colleges occupy between secondary 
and higher education. In the United States, school teachers 
are clearly differentiated from college teachers. High school 
arid elementary school teachers have trtiditionally had fcv;er 
academic credentials and received lower pay; as a result, 
tlicir statiu; lian been lower. College and university faculty, 
considered scholars as v;ell as teachers, are the elite of 
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tho profcKcion. Oiio way for a community collece to gain 
prectlGo in tho ncaclomic hierarchy would be to hire university 
graduatoo with Ph.D.'o. Hov/ever, many educatoro have pointed 
out that tho traditional Bi.D. proisram, cfflphasizing research 
rather than teaching, is inappropriate for community college 
teachor«. Instead, there should be teacher training procramo 
specifically geared to the potential comrourity college faculty. 

The formal regulations for faculty at community 
colleges in Connecticut have been established by the Boai'd 
of Trustees. These regulations differ from those at most 
community colleges in the country in that academic rank has 
been instituted and the doctorate, although not a pre- 
requisite for advancement, is a useful credential. 



RAKK AND MIWHIUM QUAIJPICATIOKS K)R FACULTY 
(10 Months' Position) 



Hank 



Degree and Years of Teaching 
or Appropriate Experience 



Professor 



Doctorate 

Sixth Year or Equiv. 
Master's or Equiv. 



and 9 years 
and 12 years 
and 15 years 



Associate Profesaor 



Doctorate 

Bixth Year or Equiv. 
Master's or Equiv; 



and 6 years 
and 9 years 
and 12 years 



Assistant Profesi:or 



Doctorate 

Sixth Year or Equiv. 
Master's or Equiv. 



and ? years 
and 4 years 
and 6 years 



Instructor 



Doctorate 

Sixth Year or Equiv. 
Master's or Equiv. 



and 1 year 
and ? years 



Assistant Insti-uctor 



Bachelor ' s 
Bachelor' s 



Locturoi' 



Those regulations are wholly imrcalistic for a community 
collecG. In lact, the M.A. is the hieheet degree held by 
alnioot all faculty memberc at South Central. ^ Because 
there is currently an over-abundance of doctorates and o£ 
qualified Graduate studontn in many fields in the New Haven 
area, we can assume that the administration of the collooe 
has made a decision not to employ those whoso credentials 
could enhance the status of the institution in the academic 
world. One result of the discrepancy between the formal 
regulations and the actual hiring practices at the college 
is that the great majority of the faculty members are 
employed at a relatively low rank. As the regional 
accreditation association has pointed out, the college 
lacks the senior faculty members who might be able to 
provide leadership. 

It is also significant that a large proportion of 
the full-time faculty arc former school teachers. Of the 
26 full-time faculty members at the college in October, 
1969, nineteen had pi^eviously taught below the collcgo 
level. ''^'^ Twenty-eight members of the full-time teaching 
staff in April 1972 had foiiaerly taught at either an 
elementary or secondary school. '^^^ Because status in 
acadcmia is determined by the academic credentials and 
previous experience of the faculty, the composition of 
South Central's teaching staff is a further element in 
the second-rate standing of the collutjc. 



S« StU( 

ii'lic principnl means by which Connec^/icut' o community 
colloEGO servo thu eonl of equality i« th;ouch theii- policy 
of open om*ollmcnt: all high cchoo]. irruduatcc and all 
adultr. who lack a hi^li school di^ioaii* ut are conaitlorcd 
sufficiently moiivatfd and nuiO uficd can recistcr at the 
colleges. Ac i recult, 'che m»turc of these institutions 
is dotormined to a lai'tjc extent by the characteristics of 
their studcntfj. In thiu respect, community colleges differ 
from many poct-secondiuy institutions. A community college 
is chosen by its clientele; it has no opportunity to recruit 
students who fulfill a predetermined image. ''^^ During the 
six years in which South Central Community College has been 
operating, both the size and the composition of its student 
body have changed significantly. Enrollment figures are in 
Table VI. 

Although South Central v/as established in an area 
already served by seven post-secondary institutions, four 
of v/hich offered an associate degree, the college did not 
originally have difficulty attracting a clientele- As the 
Arthur D. Little Compuny pointed out, "Community colleges 
tend to generate their own enrollment more than any other 
institution of higher education. "'^^^ The college hold a 
few courses in tlie summer of 1968 whicli were attended by a 
total of 61 studentt;. V/lien the college officially opened 
the following fall, it had studontn. Enrollmeni: grew 
rapidly through the fall of 197'":? i by which time the student 
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body had incrcaccd almost four- fold. The followitic year, 
however, enrol Imont dropped 14 percent. Wo have seen that 
South Central v/as not unique amonc Connecticut*© comuiunity 
colleges in experiencinc a declininc enrollment during the 
early 1970's. However, the size of the decrease was more 
serious at South Central than at most of the other regional 
community colleces. It is of course impossible to demonstrate 
that the enrollment drop was caused by the declining repu- 
tation of the school, nevertheless, it does seem clear that 
one effect of the precipitous fall in enrollment before the 
school was firmly institutionalized was that the college 
appeared even more marginal to the system of higher edu- 
cation. Moreover, in 'June, 1974, the Board of Trustees 
directed the president of South Centx*al to terminate the 
contracts of ten of the 36 full-time faculty memberj? because 
of declining enrollment. As a result, faculty morale dropped 
even lov;c?r and fears were expressed that the college would 
be forced to limit its already restricted course offerings. ''^^ 

The changing composition of the student body is 
even more significant than the enrollment figures. The 
collego opened v/ith a freshman class which reuembled the 
typical college population more thoii did the 1973 entering 
class. Id the late 1960's, a largo proportion of the 
st*udcnts were men who had just graduated from high school 
and who enrolled on a full-time bacijj. At this time, 
col3 (.•(■t;-'''1!<^ '"^'n could avoid the dj-aft only if tlioy attended 
collogo full-tiiac. The end of the draft was a significant 

-hi 



factor in the dwiiidling enrollment of men just Graduated 
from hich cchool. Tim collocG-aee male studonte have boon 
replaced by housewives, Vietnam veterans and adults who are 
already employed but are seeking to upgrade their positions. 
Daring the past few years, the percentage of women, of 
part-time students and ot "older" studonta has been rising.''^® 
In this respect, tho college is gradually tending to serve 
more as a ccitmiunity resource. 

Tiie open admissions programs of the late 1960's were 
directed not only toward .minority students (discussed above) 
but also toward students from low isocio-economic backgrounds 
and students with poor academic records. Both of these 
latter groups constituted substantial proportions of th© 
student body at South Central Community College, as at many 
inner-city colleges tliroughout the countiy, presenting 
problems sl^ailar to those associated with tho high number 
of minority students. A college which enrolls students 
disadvantaged by reason of poverty or low scholastic 
achievement is promoting social equality by providing 
educational opportunities for groups v/hich had previously 
been excluded from higher education. At the same time, the 
standing of the college in the acadcjiiiic world declines. 

Unfortunately, the only available inTormation about 
the incoffio of South Central's student body has been obtained 
from the students' estimates of their parents' earningc and 
this .'jourcc is notoriously ur.ro liable. The information 
docs suggest, however, that students from low income group::, 

4-' 
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not traditionally served by higher oducationi constitute a 
for Greater proportion at South Central than at the avcraise 
community collccc Accordiiig to the Carnoeio Commiseion, 
conoDunity college students "tend to come from families v/ith 
average incomes. " However, a grant proposal submitted 
by South Central in 197^ stated that 28 percent of the students 
reported a parental income of less than $6,000 and 56 per- 
cent claimed that their parents earned under $10,000 each 
160 

year. During registration in September, 1973 » the Director 
of Becoi^s conducted a sux'vey of the student body. Of the 
352 students who answered a question concerning the income of 
th«;ir parents before taxes, 143 said that their pai*ents' 
earnings v/ere under $7»500 and 152 claimed that their parents' 
income was betv/een $7*500 and $15,000; 50 estimated that their 
parents earned between $15*000 and $30,000 and only seven 
reported a parental income of over $30,000. The Board of 
Trustees has provided information about the socio-economic 
status of students in all of Connecticut's community colleges. 
During the academic year 1972-73* '^7 percent of the registered 
students had an annual family income of $12,000 or less and 
16 percent had a family income- of under $7,500. Twenty- four 
percent of the students classified their fathers' occupation 
as cither unskilled or semi-skilled; unly seven percent 
reported that their fathers had a profession requii^ing a 

According tc K. P. Cross, "new students" in higher 

education are dicfcinguislicd more by their low academic test 
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scoioc than by any other ineasuremor.t. South Central 
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appeare to contain a larccr proportion of fltudonte with poor 

academic credentials than moet community colleens. The 

Carnceio CouLuiesion has stated that the students at community 

colleeer. throuehout the nation "tend to be almost equally 

divided botv/cen students of above-averajr^e and bclow-averaee 

ability." However, over 70 percent of the students 

er rolled at South Central during the fall semesters of 1968 

and 1969 and over 80 percent of the student body in the 

oprine semester of 1972 were in the bottom half of their 

high school craduatinc class. ''^'^ The ^jrant proposal submitted 

in 1972 stated r''^^ 

Economic disadvantages are not che only ones which 
affect our students. Their educati -jnal histories 
further clarify the situation. Prom a student popu- 
late on of 1550, 76 percent received grades in hieh 
school of "C" or lower. Sixty- four percent i^eceived 
gradefi of "C" or lower in their last high school 
math course. At least 55 percent needed help in 
reading comprehension and $9 percent needed help in 
study techniques. Thus, more than half of the 
student body haa marked deficiences in the basic 
reading, v/riting and mathematics, skills that are 
traditionally considered prerequis.ltes to success 
in college level work. 

The Board of Trustees has written. 

The Connecticut Community Colleges have pro- 
vided . , . opportunity to thoufands of people in 
lower income levels, to raorabers of minority groups 
and to other adults who v;ould net otherwise have 
beon fjervod by the traditional institutions of 
public higher education, as well as thousands of 
moro "typical" students. 166 

South Cejitral has done this more extensively than uhe 

others, and indeed, calls itself "The Peoplo's College." 

But the college is also part of a system of education which 

functions as a mechanism for socit.1 distribution, A procons 
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of nectttive cclcction in the elementary and eecondaiy schools 
hao determined the composition of the student body at 
South Contral. Community colleees in Connecticut have not 
gained the respectability of those in California, where the 
great majority of the state's college-going residents begin 
their poot-oecondary education in a public two year college. 
In turn, the relatively high proportion of minority students, 
of students from low socio-economic backgrounds and of 
students with low scholastic achievement and college 
aptitude scores further diminishes the status of the school. 
Moreover, as both Clark and Karabel have pointed out, the 
important question is not whether groups in society which 
were previously excluded from higlier education can gain 
admittance to a college but v/hat happens to them once they 
enroll. Is the educational program relevant to their 
interests and needs? How many students drop out before 
completing a course of study? How many remain at the 
college and receive a degree? How many transfer to a 
four-year institution? In other woi-ds, to what extent 
does the college 'Itself function primarily as a selection 
mechanism? 

F. C'urriculum 

Tlie open admissions policies of many colleges 
throughout the nation have been accompanied by intensive 
compensatory programs. The City University of New York 
hao frequently been cited as an exanjple of an institution 
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v/hich, in this wciy, has attempted to reconcile the competing 

167 

Koals of democrat isint ion and academic excellence. ' (The 
collego hao assumed responsibility for the academic cuccesti 
of each student admitted through its open enrollment program, 
even while seeking to retain its traditionally high standards 
instead of "cooling out" or more publicly flunking students 
who fail to meet these standards, the college has sought to 
provide poorly prepared students with the requisite skills 
for "college-level" work. 

Shortly after South Central opened, the college 
obtained a grant from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for an individual tutoring program for students 
v;ho were considered to be disadvantaged by reason of 
poverty. However, in the fall of 1973, federal investigators 
warned that the college might lose the grant because th^ 
college had mismanaged the funds. Paculty members hisive 
also complained that the program v;as improperly administered. 
Although the fate of the funding is still uncertain^ the 
program has been greatly disrupted, llie tensiom; and 
suspicions surrcnding the college at the present time 
appear to have undermined a program which was critical to 
the academic success of many students. 

Except for the absence of a technical curriculum, 
the other courses at'^jhe college are fairly typical of those 
at many ccrnmunity colleges throughout the counti'y. I'hc 
college offers a number of standard liboral arts and 
occupational courses. See Table VII. During the past 
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few years there has been a clear shift in student enrollment 
from the liberal arts to the general education program. 
(Che latter does not prepare students directly for transfer 
to a four-year institution and appears to he somewhat less 
rigorous; students need not fulfill a language requirement 

/icq 

and they can earn more credits through "elective" courses. ^ 

It is also significant that the majority of male students 

who are registered in the occupational curricula are 

majoring in business while a significant proportion of 

women are enrolled in the child care program. Both programs 

have been emphasized at the college largely because th'?y do 

not require the expensive equipment and elaborate laboratories 

of other vocational programs. (The shape of the curriculum 

has thus been dictated by the level of funding and the 

physical facilities. 

Since South Central is not composed largely of the 

while, middle-class, academically able, college-age youth 

for whom most college curricula are written, it would be 

interesting to know the extent to which the college has 

geared its courses to the needs and interests of its 

students. The college claims that effective instruction 

1 70 

is its primary goal ' and, according to the ofCicial 
regulations of the Board of Trustees, the performance of 
the teaching staff is regularly evaluated •'''^^ Paculty 
members, however, have stated that they are rarely evaluated. 



In Mfiy, 1972 the regional accreditation association reported: 

I'here is a need for increaised supervision of 
instruction and for constructive criticism of 
teaching to insure collesiate-level instruction. 
MethodolOiSies utilizing instructional practices 
requiring recitation is [ sic] hardly the most 
appropriate means for instructing adults, ©lere 
is a void, at the present time, in the whole process 
of faculty evaluation. . . . 

'i!he need for faculty in-service education 
including the reinforcement of junior college 
philosophy is most evident. 



G. Student Careers! Retention ^ 
Graduation and Transfer 

The extent to which a college actually serves as 
an avenue of access to higher education may be measured by 
the number of students v;ho remain at the college long 
enough to earn a degree and by the number who transfer to a 
four-year institution. Nevertheless, retention figures 
in particular are frequently misleading. It is frequently 
noted that attrition is a serious problem at community 
colleges throughout the nation; the "open-door" becomes, in 
effect, a "revolving door." But community college adminis- 
trators have pointed out that the high drop out rfite at 
public, non-celective, low cost tv;o-year colleges means 
something different from v/hat it would at traditional 
four-year institutions. Students frequently enroll at 
community colleges precisely because they lack the 
academic credentials and financial lujjources which would 
permit them to complete any other post-secondary coursu 
of study. Low socio-econoiiiic status and poor high school 
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records arc charactcrlctico v;hlch arc frequently acsociated 
v/ith hieh drop-out rntco. ''^ Moreover, many students rogiBter 
at the college without intending to complete an associate 
degree; they may want either to obtain a particular credit 
or to receive the information offered in a certain co\irse« 
A large number of the older students have commitments which 
do not permit them to remain in continuous attendance at 
a college for tv;o years. Then, too, some students v;ho 
officially "drop out" return to school after an interval.'''"^ 
Since a community college has a far more heterogeneous 
student body than the typical four-year college, the 
motivations and plans of the students are extremely diverse. 
The withdrav;al rate of a community jollege becomes meaningful 
only v;hen we ascertain the original aspirations of the 
students. 

It has been v;ritten that "most 'target' students 
for open enrollment pi'cgram<s are ... at least as ambitious 
[as] traditional college entrants from more favorable socio- 
economic backgrounds." * ^ A survey conducted by the Director 
of Records at Sotith Central Community College in September 
197i5 bears this out. See Table VIII. Of the 853 students 
who had fomiulated their plans, 55'^ hoped to continue their 
education after graduation in ordei' to obtain at least a 
B.A. The Dean of Students has estimated that 75 percent 
of the students who come to the college expect to transfer 
to a four-yoar institution, a proportion similar to that 

'"t 



found at many of tho nation's community colleges. '^^^ 
However, aa the following data will show, the discrepancy 
betv/een the high educational aspirations of the students 
and their actual achievements is even greater at South 
Central than at mont community collegee* 

a!he high rate of academic failure was apparent during 

« 

the college's first two years. Out of a total of 297 

students who enrolled at the college in the fall of 1968 

on a full-time basis, only 33 returned the follovdng 

September with the status of sophomores.'' "^"^ In May, 1972, 

the regional accreditation association remarked on the 

"unusually high withdrawal rate beiiig experienced at the 

institution. Over fifty percent of the entering freshmen 

have lef^*- by the end of the first yoar."'''''^ 

Although more students have recently been graduating 

from South Central than before, they still constitute less 

179 

than 15 percent of those v;ho enter tho institution. 
See Table IX. The ease with which these graduates can 
transfer to four year colleges depends largely upon the 
policicc of tho receiving institutions, and these policies 
reflect, to sonic extent, the status vjhich community 
collegcc have attained in the academic community. Four- 
yeai' institutions will be reluctant to accept graduates of 
community colleges if they believe that the latter provide 
a second-rate education. Connecticut state colleges did 
initially erect barricrr. to the entry of community college 



graduates, in contrast to tho "guaranteed admission" 

policy of other states* However, during the past few 

years, demand for peaces at the state colleges and at 

the university has diminished. Faced with a dwindling 

number of applicants, both institutions have had to lower 

their admissions standards and community college graduates 

have been able to transfer with greater ease. In December, 

1972, the Board of Trustees of Connecticut's four state 

colleges agreed to admit all qualified graduates of the 

community colleges. Although tho University of Connecticut 

did not formally approve the resolution, it has agreed 

to offer priority S;o applicants who have completed a 

transfer degree at a community college. " Nevertheless, 

community college graduates arc not automatically accepted 

into either the college or program they select; moi jover, 

they frequently experience difficulties in transfering 

IB*! 

their credits and in obtaining financial aid. 

The Dean of Students at South Central has estimated 
that about 30 percent of the graduates transfer to a four- 
year institution,'^®^ However, since less than 15 percent 
of all entrants ultimately receive an associate degree, 
no more than five percent reach the four-year colleges. 
We have noted that moat students enroll at the college 
after having been "negatively" selected by their previous 
educational experiences. The difference between the large 
proportion of students who hope to continue their education 



after graduuting from the college (75 percent) aiid the tiny 
fraction who fulfill theoe aspirations (about five percent) 
oucgeots thai this college also operates as a mechanicm 
for sorting and categorizing students. 

Information is not available concerning the largo 
majority of students who either do not graduate from South 
Central, or graduate but then do not transfer to the upper 
level of a four-year institution. How many find immediate 
employment? V/hat proportion of the students who are already 
employed v/hcn they enter the college are able to secure 
better employment as a result of their college experience? 
Are there any "intangible" rewards which accrue to students 
v/ho attend classes at the college? In the absence of such 
data it would be premature to conclude that the college 
does not enhance the life chances of its students, 
nevertheless, community colleges could foster * social 
equality partly by providing students with access to 
higher education. Although South Central may act as a 
democratizing agont v/hen it admits students who are dis- 
advantaged by reason of race, poverty or academic prepara- 
tion, the college clearly does not facilitate the entry of 
many of thoae students into the mainstream of higher 
education. 
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IV. COKCLVSIOW 

South Central Community College can not be con- 
sidered representative of the community colleges in 
Connecticut. Keverthelccs, this compus is significant 
precisely bccauce it fulfills the v/orst fears of groups 
whiclj have troditionally been denied admission to the 
cfitabliahcd public colleges and universities. The high 
turnover of the faculty, administration and students, the 
tensions bctv/ccn these various groups and the absence of 
effective leadership have prevented the college from 
developing into a cohesive whole. As a result, the school 
has become even more vulnerable to outside political forces. 
It is difficult to discern any clear sense of purpose. In 
theoxy a college with a student body containing racial 
minorities, many students from low socio-economic back- 
groxmds and many with poor academic records, could serve 
to foster equal opportunity in education. South Central, 
however, has failed to achieve this goal. 
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Table 111^^^ 



Black ai/l Spanish Surname Residents 

in Coiii^ccticut's Cities BEST COPY AVAILASIE 



Tov/n 


Aegre(^ate 

Minority 

Population 


Percentage 
of 5*0 tal 
PopMlrttion 


Hartford 




P9 


Bridgeport 




17 


New Haven 


157,70? 


27 


Stamford 


106,798 


15 


Waterbury 


108,055 


11 


Uorv;alk 


79,115 


12 


Kev/ London 


51,650 


15 


Bloorofield 


• 18,501 
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Table VI 

Crowlh of Enrollment at BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

South Central Community College 



Enrollment 





Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Total 


Fall 1968 
Sprxng 1969 


297 
358 


125 
211 


422 

569 


Fall 1969 
Springs 1970 


73^ 
628 


189 

248 


923 
876 


FqII 1970 
Spring 1971 


952 
855 


. 397 
.378 


1,349 
1,233 


Fall 1971 
Spring 1972 


1,025 
880 


504 
559 


1,529 
1,439 


Fall 1972 
Spring 1973 


858 
690 


785 
589 


1,643 

1,279 


Fall 1973 




755 


1,397 


Summer 1968 
Summer 1969 
Summer 1970 
Summer 1971 
Summer 1972 
Summer 1973 






61 

193 
310 

593 

401 
480 
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Table Vll^^^ 

Enrollment by Program at 
South Central Community College QQpy /^yj(||J|gU 



Pall, 1971 







Pull 


-time 


Part 


-time 


Curriculum 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Business 




158 


26 


56 


32 


Accounting 






ii 


5 


D 


bo c ret anal 












Food Services 




7 




d 


ii 
*f 










n 

7 


HQ 


Art/S and ociences 


ironsier 






1 l«f 


1 l*f 


oenerai itxiucacion 






22 




22 


Total 




608 


417 


209 


295 




Pall, 1972 














Pull 


-time 


Part- 


-time 


Curriculum 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Business 




98 


15 


78 


34 


Accounting 




/I /I 
11 


5 


a 
O 


5 


Secretarial 






$1 




32 


Data Processing 




12 


8 


"5 


6 


Radiology 




3 


37 


2 


9 


Radio/l^ierapy 




/I 


7 




5 


Food 




o 
o 


7. 

y 


ii 

H- 


0 


Child Care 




4 


93 


0 




Human Services 




7 


no 


4 




Arts and Sciences 


Trans iPT" 




9/ 


bo 


AAA 


General Education 












Total 






409 


287 


498 




Pall, 1973 














mi 


-time 


Part- 


-time 


Curriculum 




nalo 


Female 


na i 0 




Business 






15 


69 


22 


Accounting 




13 






11 


Secretarial 






25 


1 


42 


Data Processing 




22 


8 


12 


3 


Radiology 




9 


51 


2 


9 


Radio/Therapy 




2 


9 




3 


Pood 




7 


8 


"5 


8 


Child Care 




4 


64 


5 


100 


Human Ser-vicon 




9 


19 


6 


10 


Arts and Sciences 


Transfer 


97 


59 


49 


77 


General Education 




1J8 


, 94 


88 


i?P 


Total 




395 


2'»7 


3^8 


407 



Table VIII 
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Student Aspirations 
South Central Community Collegft 

rail, 1973 ^ AVAllABU 



student answers to question; 



Answer 



"What is the highest level 
of education you plan 
to complete?" 



A one-year prosram 

A two-year program of special 

training (nursins, laboratory 

technician, etc.; 
A two-year Liberal Arts Degree 
Bachelor's Degree (B.A. , B.S.) 
Master's Degree (M.A. , M.S.) 
Doctor's Degree or other 

professional degree (Ph.D., 

M.D. » etc.) 
Undecided 



Kumber of students 
20 



221 
81 
302 
179 



50 

375 



Total 



1,226 
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OJabie 1X^^91 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Graduates of South Central Community College 



June, 1970 : 

Associate in Arts 12 
Associate in Science 26 
Total 



June, 1971 5 

Associate in Arts 
Associate in Science 
Total 



June, 1972: 

AsBOciate in Arts 16 
Associate in Science Ij? 
Total 

June, 1973 

Associate in Arts 21 

Associate in Science 192 

Total "Tl? 
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